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A Study of Some Attitudes of Prospective Teachers 


Toward Teaching 


One of the important objectives of 
the teacher-education institutions is 
that of developing desirable attitudes 
of the prospective teachers towards the 
teaching profession. To determine 
whether the schools are attaining this 
objective it is necessary to study atti- 
tudes of the prospective teachers prior 
to their professional training and at the 
termination of this training to see if 
significant results have been effected. 
To put it another way, “What are some 
of the attitudes about teaching that 
prospective teachers bring with them as 
they enroll in teacher education insti- 
tutions?” and “What changes in atti- 
tudes, if any, can be discerned after 
a period of teacher education?” 

In order to secure partial answers to 
these questions, a study was recently 
undertaken at State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota, to determine 
significant changes in attitudes in stu- 
dents after a period of professional ed- 
ucation. The results of the study are 
reported herein. 

Groups studied and method of re- 
search. One hundred fifty-seven college 
freshmen enrolled in the teachers col- 
lege were asked to participate in the 
study. These freshmen were beginning 
a program known as the Provisional 
Elementary Program (112 quarter hrs. 
credit), with student teaching being 
included in the professional part of the 
curriculum. At the outset of this pro- 
visional program, these freshmen were 
asked to submit their responses to six 
open-type questions pertaining to their 
attitudes toward various aspects of the 
teaching profession. These responses 
were tabulated, analyzed, and cate- 
gorized; and reveal in part, the atti- 
tudes prevalent at the beginning of the 
provisional program. The students se- 
lected were considered to be an ade- 


quate sampling of all students enrolled 
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in the teacher education program of 
the institution, and their responses 
were considered to be representative 
of the total group. 


At the end of the training period, 
all available students from the original 
group were asked to react to the same 
questions to which they had responded 
at the beginning of the program. Re- 
sponses at the termination of the pro- 
visional training program were secured 
from 75 students. The attitudes of the 
students at the beginning and end of 
the period under study were thus ana- 
lyzed and compared on a_ percentage 
basis. Percentage differences were 
treated statistically to determine signif- 
icant changes, if any. 

Presentation of the findings. Find- 
ings are presented in tabular form 


showing categorized responses with 
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corresponding percentages at the be- 
ginning and at the end of the period. 
Table I presents the data concerning 
the nature of the reasons given by the 
students for deciding on teaching as 
their occupational activity. Six cate- 
gorized responses were obtained from 
the question, “Why do you want to be 
an elementary teacher?”, and these are 


shown in Table I. 


Almost 65 per cent of the initial re- 
sporses and 54 per cent of the terminal 
responses were related to personal en- 
joyment and satisfaction as the prin- 
cipal reason for choosing elementary 
teaching as a vocation. It is noted that 
the economic motive is a minor one at 
and end of the 
training peroid. Perhaps this has impli- 


both the beginning 


cations in the recruiting of young 


people to the teaching profession. It is 


TABLE I 
WHY DO YOU WANT TO BE AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER ? 
Percentages 
Categorized Responses Initial Terminal 
Personal enjoyment and satisfaction 64.7 53.9 
Economic reasons LL.5 10.3 
Service opportunity 8.1 15.4 
Ambition 5.5 5.1 
Social advantages 5.5 5.1 
Personal growth and development 2.1 5.1 
Miscellaneous 2.6 5.1 
Total 100.0 100.0 
TABLE II 
WHAT DO YOU THINK ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHING IS? 
Percentages 
Categorized Responses Initial Terminal 
Getting content “across” 38.2 Ye 
Guiding growth and development 28.7 * 
Preparing children for next grade 27.4 12.5 * 
Molding individual 3.8 4.1 
Miscellaneous 1.9 0.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 


Note: Asterisk indicates significant statistical change. 
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further evident that there were no sig- 
nificant changes in responses to this 
question pertaining to reasons for 
wanting to be an elementary school 
teacher. 

The second question to which the 
respondents replied was, “What do you 
think elementary teaching is?” Table 
II presents the results in which the re- 


plies are tabulated into five categories. 


If the first and third categories 
listed are combined in the first column, 
it is readily apparent that over 65 per 
cent of the initial responses were relat- 
ed to the idea that teaching is concern- 
ed primarily with dispensing know- 
ledge and that continuity of learning 
lies in subject matter. It is seen that 
during the period under study, signifi- 
cant changes occurred in the first three 
categories listed in Table II. It appears 
that the focus in elementary school 
teaching, as students saw it, changed 
from an emphasis on getting content 
“across” towards a _ developmental 
point of view. One surmises whether 
this change in attitude will be reflected 
in actual practice. Research shows that 
a gap usually exists between attitudes 
and practice. In another study con- 
cerned with how competent teachers 
“handled” children, the writer sug- 
gested that teachers show more real dif- 
ferences in their attitudes toward prob- 
lem children than in their treatment of 
problem behavior. Nevertheless, atti- 
tudes are indicators of what practice 
might be. 

The students were asked to respond 
to the question, “What do you think 
you will like most about teaching?”, 
and the results to this query are pre- 
sented in Table III. 

It is seen in Table III that at both 
initial and final reactions about one- 
half of the responses to the pleasurable 
aspects of teaching were related to 
helping and seeing growth and progress 
of children. If the first two categories 
are combined, the emphasis on being 


‘Frank Slobetz, “How Elementary 
Teachers Meet Selected School Situa- 
tions,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 42:339-56, October, 1951. 
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with and helping children becomes even 
stronger. Only one of the percentage 
changes shown in Table III is statisti- 
cally significant—the decrease in men- 
tion of occupational advantages as a 
pleasing aspect of teaching. 

The students included in the study 
were requested to indicate what they 
felt they would dislike most about 
teaching. Table IV reveals the propor- 
tions of anticipated dislikes about 
teaching at the beginning and end of 
the provisional training period. 

Nearly 40 per cent of the initial re- 
actions show concern about discipline. 
This figure drops to about 11 per cent 
at the termination of the study. It 
appears that dislikes are spread over 
many facets found in teaching. These 
areas of concern to 


items indicate 


prospective teachers and should there- 
fore be areas of concern in teacher edu- 
cation. Significant statistical changes 
occurred in several categories in refer- 
ence to dislikes. The reduction of dis- 
cipline is real, rather than by chance. 
The increase of items of dislike re- 
lated to some aspects of routine is sig- 
nificant as is the increase relative to 
marking and reporting of pupil prog- 
ress. Perhaps the first increase is due 
to experiences with routine in student 
teaching and to awareness of the de- 
mands of necessary routine in teaching. 
It is possible that insight into a de- 
velopmental point of view highlighted 
for students the gap between practice 
in marking and reporting and recom- 
mended procedures in these areas. 
In the opinion of the students at 


TABLE IT] 
WHAT DO YOU THINK YOU WILL LIKE MOST ABOUT 
ELEMENTARY TEACHING? 


Percentages 

Categorized Responses Initial Terminal 
Helping growth and progress 92.7 48.1 
Atmosphere containing children 14.5 20.9 
Service opportunity 13.4 18. 
Occupational advantages 
Specific classroom activities 5.4 5.9 
Social advantages 2.7 3.1 
Personal growth 2.2 2.9 

Total 100.0 


*Percentage change statistically significant. 


TABLE IV 
WHAT DO YOU THINK YOU WILL DISLIKE MOST ABOUT TEACHING? 


Percentages 


Categorized Responses Initial Terminal 
Discipline problems 38.7 
None 14.9 11.0 
Routine 4.7 26.0 * 
Marking and reporting 4.8 222” 
Responsibilities involved 8.3 3.7 
Clerical activity 7.7 7.3 
Parent problems 6.0 7.5 
Economic disadvantages 6.0 0. 
Exceptional children 4.8 3.6 
Specific classroom activities 3.0 3.8 
Restrictions on personal life 1.2 3.7 
Total 100.0 100.0 
*Statistically significant differences. 
Teachers College Journal 
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the beginning of the program, the out- 


standing characteristics of a good ele- 
mentary teacher were related to posi- 
tive, outreaching traits, patience, gen- 
eral competency, and understanding 
and respecting children. These data are 
presented in Table V. 

Some of the percentage changes in 
Table V are real: the decrease in men- 
tion of outreaching traits; also, the de- 
crease in mention of patience. More- 
over, the increase in the category 
“Understanding and respecting chil- 
dren” is significant. 

About 40 per cent of the initial re- 
sponses to the question, “What are 
some of the things you might worry 
most about when you begin your ele- 
mentary teaching on a real job?” con- 
sisted of concern about being able to 


“handle” children and securing respect 


of children. The second most men- 
tioned worry was about getting content 
“across.” As Table VI shows, most of 
the categorized worries are sustained 
for the period of the study. 

Table VI reveals that some signifi- 
cant changes are indicated: concern 
about discipline and children’s re- 
actions was lessened; the worry related 
to adequate procedures and methods 
increased significantly; and the first 
day or first week became definitely a 
greater concern. One might speculate 
about these two significant increases. 
Perhaps as students gained insights 
about children and how they learned, 
their sense of responsibility increased. 
The first day or first week worry 
might be partly explained also by in- 
creased sense of responsibility and 
lack of opportunity in having sole 


TABLE V 
WHAT DO YOU THINK ARE THE MOST IMPORTANT “EARMARKS” OF A 
GOOD ELEMENTARY TEACHER? 


Percentages 

Categorized Responses Initial Terminal 
Positive, outreaching traits . 28.0 17.3 
Patience 20.3 8.0 * 
General competency 12.4 16.0 
Understanding and respecting children 22.9 36.0 * 
Discipline competency 6.5 4.1 
Character (moral) traits 3.7 5.3 
Appearance 3.7 3 
Social competency 2.9 8.0 

Total 100.0 100.0 


*Statistically significant differences. 


TABLE VI 
WHAT ARE SOME OF THE THINGS YOU MIGHT WORRY MOST ABOUT 
WHEN YOU BEGIN YOUR ELEMENTARY TEACHING ON A REAL JOB? 


Percentages 

Categorized Responses Initial Terminal 
Getting content “across” 25.5 8.3 
Discipline 40.2 233.° 
Relationships with parents and other adults 10.0 16.7 
Providing for individual differences 5.6 6.7 
Location of job 2.0 0. 
Adequate preparation 1.6 5.0 
None 1.6 0. 
First day (week) of school 2.4 18.3 

Total 100.0 100.0 


*Changes in percentages are statistically significant. 
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responsibility for the first day or first 
week in professional laboratory ex- 
periences. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

By means of a free response device, 
some answers were secured to the ques- 
tion of what attitudes prospective 
teachers bring with them as they begin 
a program of teacher education. Al- 
though the study was conducted at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota, Teachers Col- 
lege, it is felt that these attitudes are 
fairly typical of beginning students in 
teacher education institutions in gener- 
al. The study included an attempt to de- 
termine changes in attitudes as a result 
of a teacher education program less 
than four years in length. 

The findings indicate that second- 
ary school graduates come to the 
teacher training institution with the 
following attitudes and ideas about 
teaching: 

1. They want to teach because of 
anticipated personal enjoyment and 
satisfaction. The economic motive is 
definitely minor. 

2. They feel that the chief busi- 
ness of teaching is getting content 
“across to pupils. 

3.-They believe that the thing 
they will like most about teaching is 
helping children make progress. 

4. They believe that the principal 
anticipated dislike is related to discip- 
line of children. Also included in this 
category of anticipated dislikes were 
such items as certain school routines, 
relations with parents, and exceptional 
children. About fifteen per cent antici- 
pated no dislikes. 

2. They believe that the outstanding 
characteristics of a good elementary 
teacher are related to positive, out- 
reaching traits. Patience is high on the 
list, as is understanding and respecting 
children. 

6. They indicated that the most an- 
tcipated worry in teaching was con- 
cern about being able to handle child- 
ren and to secure respect of children. 
Getting content “across” was a serious 
concern also. Relations with parents 
and other adults was next in order. 

Significant changes as determined 

(See Attitudes page 110) 
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Century-Old Proposals for Improving 
The Teaching of Social Studies 


RICHARD E. THURSFIELD 


DEAN OF INSTRUCTION AND PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL STUDIES 


What proposals were available to 
teachers a century or more ago for 
improving the teaching of what we 
now call the social studies? The rec- 
ords reveal an impressive amount of 
attention devoted to the subject and 
peda- 


gogical wisdom. One must realize, of 


evidence some extraordinary 
course, that then as now, much of such 


wisdom may have reached or influ- 
enced only a limited group or may 
have fallen upon deaf or unprofession- 
al ears. 

This consideration of the topic fo- 
cuses its attention upon suggestions 
for the improvement of social studies 
teaching accessible to those who ap- 
proached their work with professional 
interest, and does not attempt to pre- 
sent a picture of what actual practice 
was. The proposals are garnered from 
century-old sources available at the 
time to the teacher of history or 
geography. No effort has been made 
to determine whether the ideas were 
indigenous or transplanted from Euro- 


pean thought or experience. 


Where was the teacher of the 1850's 
most apt to find ideas for better in- 
struction in history or geography? The 
textbooks, first of all, frequently offer- 
ed one or more specific suggestions 


either through the authors’ prefaces, 


or advertisements or through their 
very makeup. Cumulatively, they pre- 
sented many. In the days before other 
agencies of teacher education reached 
many teachers-in-service, the textbook 
author with his explicit advocacy of a 
different organization of materials and 
of different techniques for the improve- 
ment of teaching assumed a major 
the ideas 


among teachers. 


role in dissemination of 


In all probability, the second most 
likely source of thoughtful suggestions 
for the improvement of teaching was 
the group of early books on the theory 
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and practice of teaching. Such volumes 
were employed in the education of 
teachers in the first normal schools, 
were purchased by professionally 
minded youth who entered teaching, 
and were frequently recommended as 
professional reading to teachers-in-ser- 
vice by the leaders of the common 
school revival including the editors of 
early American school journals. For 
example Henry Barnard recorded in a 
diary kept during his first and only 
winter of teaching school in Wellsboro, 
Pennsylvania, 1830-1831, his use of 
Samuel Read Hall's Lectures on School 
Keeping (1829). Ten years later he 
published in his Connecticut Common 
School Journal one oi his many bibli- 
ographies for “every teacher who re- 
spects himself, and the dignity and 
value of his calling.”* Thirteen books 
were named in this 1840 list, volumes 
which Barnard argued the teacher 
should read, if not possess, because they 
were of a “class which have special ref- 
erence to the duties and labors of the 
teacher in the school room.” In certain 
instances, American educational his- 
tory reveals that one or more of these 
volumes was ordered placed in every 
school district of a state. They were 
readily available. All of them were in- 
expensive and many were reprinted 
again and again, David P. Page’s 
Theory and Practice of Teaching: or, 


the Motives and Methods of Good 
School-Keeping,’ first published in 


Diary in the Will S. Monroe Collection of 
Henry Barnard Manuscripts, New York Uni- 
versity. 

2Connecticut Common School Journal, 


(1840), 48. 

31 bid. 

4David P. Page, Theory and Practice of 
Teaching; or, The Motives and Methods of 
Good School-Keeping (New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Company,1858, Ninetieth Edition). 


1847 by the educational founder and 
first principal of the normal school at 
Albany, had reached its ninetieth edi- 
tion by 1857. Some of these early 


works on theory and methods were re- 
published in whole or part in the early 
American state school journals which 
had a potential reading audience in 
each school district. 

The early American educational per- 
iodical provided a third source of ideas 
for the teacher of geography or history 
a century or more ago. These journals 
generally aimed to accomplished two 
major objectivies: (1) to propagandize 
in favor of improved public schools 
and (2) to provide teachers a profes- 
sional literature for their self-educa- 


tion. 


Another possible source of ideas was 
the published lectures and proceedings 
of professional educational groups such 
as the American Institute of Instruction 
founded in 1830 or the Western Liter- 
ary Institute and College of Profession- 
al Teachers established two years later. 


Although the teacher of a century 
ago who was interested in improving 
his effectiveness doubtlessly had other 
sources of information and inspiration, 
this study is based for the most part 
upon extant materials of the four types 
listed. Today we cannot be certain ot 
how many teachers of those days 
combed the literature in search of ideas 
but we can discover the suggestions 
contained therein. 

But now, to the subject—what pro- 
posals for improvement in the teaching 
of the social studies were circulating 
a century or more ago? In general they 
seem to fall into three main categories: 

1. General observations 


2. Proposals for improved organ- 
ization of materials 


3. Suggestions for better tech- 


niques and for the use of teaching aids 


In the selection of century-old pro- 
posals in each of these categories, 
emphasis may have been given to those 
of present-day interest rather than to 
those heeded one hundred years ago— 
but, again, the proposals were made 
then. 
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I. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


The possession of a thorough knowl- 
edge of subject matter as an essential 
of teaching power was a prominent 
concept in David P. Page’s popular 
nineteenth century masterpiece on the 
theory of teaching and he surely in- 
tended it to apply to the teacher of 
the subjects now included in the social 
studies. One hundred and nine years 
ago, he asserted: 


The teacher should thoroughly 
understand what he attempts to 
teach, It is destructive of all life in 
the exercise, if the teacher is con- 
stantly chained down to the text- 
hook. I have no objection, indeed, 
that he should take his text-book 
with him to the class, and that he 
should occasionally refer to it to 
refresh his own memory, or to set- 
tle a doubt. But who does not 
know that a teacher who is per- 
fectly familiar with what is to be 
taught, has ten times the vivacity 
of one who is obliged to follow the 
very letter of the book? His own 
enthusiasm glows in his counten- 
ance, sparkles in his eye, and 
leaps from his tongue. He watches 
the halting of the pupil, perceives 
his difficulty, devises his expedi- 
ent for illustrating the dark point 
in some new way, and, at the pro- 
per moment, renders just the 
amount of assistance which the pu- 
pil needs. Not confined to the text, 
he has the use of his eyes; and 
when he speaks or explains, he 
can accompany his remark with 
a quickening look of intelligence. 
In this way his class is enlivened. 
They respect him for his attain- 
ment, and they are fired with a 
desire to be his equal.’ 


Page also wants the teacher to “spe- 
cially prepare himself for each lesson 


he assigns” and urged teachers to: 


Avoid a formal routine in teach- 
ing. Children are very apt to im- 
bibe the notion that they study in 


Ibid., p. 106. 
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order to recite. They have but lit- 
tle idea of any purpose of acquire- 


inent beyond recitation; hence 
they study their text book as mere 
words. The teacher should, as soon 
as possible, lead them to study the 
subject, using the book simply as 
an instrument. “Books are bui 
helps”--should become their mot- 
to. In order to bring this about, 
the instructor would do well occas- 
ionally to leave entirely the order 
of the book, and question them 
on the topic they have studied. If 
they are pursuing arithmetic, for 
instance, and they have carefully 
prepared a definite number of 
problems, it might be well to test 
their ability by giving them at the 
recitation others of the teachers’ 
own preparing, involving an ap- 
plication of what they have learn- 
ed to the business of life. This will 
lead them to study intelligently. 
Besides, as soon as they begin to 
see how their knowledge is to be 
useful to them, they have a new 
motive to exertion. They should be 
so taught as to discover that 
grammar will improve their un- 
derstanding and use of language; 
that writing will prepare them for 
business, and by enabling them to 
communicate with their friends, 
will add to their enjoyment; and 
of reading and the other 
branches.° 


sO 


Another consideration which is cur- 
rently pertinent to those interested in 
improved teaching of history was pro- 
pounded in 1854 by John D. Philbrick, 
an able, professionally-minded edu- 
cator who at the time was principal of 


the first Connecticut State Normal 
School at New Britain. He advised 
that: 


The whole domain of history 
can not be explored in the time 
usually allotted to this branch in 
our schools. The judicious teacher 
will, therefore, select one of the 


6Jbid., pp. 107-112. 


most interesting and important 
events and periods, which he will 
endeavor to treat with some 
degree of thoroughness.’ 


About twenty-five years before this 
both Samuel G. Goodrich and Emma 
Willard in offering their early history 


textbooks to the public had argued 


be 


ion 


the advantages of narrative history 


over what Goodrich, writing under the 
pseudonym of Peier Parley, referred 


Mey 


to as manuals that “are but little more 
than 
and offer nothing to the reader but a 


extended chronological tables, 
tedious mass of dates and general ob- 
servations.” * He added that while such 
works might be “useful to the people 
of mature age,” they neither amused 
or instructed the class of readers for 
whom they were designed.® He ex- 
pressed his desire to make the past real 
for American school children: 


tal 
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But of all reading, there is none 
that so readily attracts the atten- 
tion, and lays hold of the sympa- 
thy of children and youth, as live- 
ly narratives of the enterprises, 
adventures, dangers, trials, suc- 
cesses, and failures of mankind: 
and these it is the business of his- 
tory to display.'” 


Samuel G. Goodrich’s credo that “in 
the first place” a history or geography 
textbook “should be useful: and in the 
second place to make it useful, it must 
be entertaining”'’ must have appealed 
to many teachers, for his numerous 
textbooks in both fields went through 
innumerable editions and were used 
in the schools for a period of at least 
forty years. Emma Willard was re- 
luctant to abridge her History of the 


‘John D. Philbrick, “A Lesson in History,” 
The Connecticut Common School Journal 
and Annals of Education, 1X (1854), p. 322. 


‘[Samuel G. Goodrich], The First Book of 
History for Children and Youth (Boston: 
Jenks, Palmer & Co., 1830, (1848) Fourth 
Edition) p. 5. 
bid. 
bid. 
bid. 
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United States or Republic of America 
(1828) believing that it was “impossi- 
ble” to make the abridged work which 
she did prepare in 1843 “as easy for 
the pupil to remember” as her larger 
one, “because it cannot be so inter- 
esting, as where accounts are more 
circumstantial.”!* 

Noah Webster in his textbook, His- 
tory of the United States (1832), pro- 
posed that history for the schools 
should be impartial. He feared that 
unless it were, it would mislead stu- 
dents and “frustrate” its proper ob- 
ject.!° While we might agree with Web- 
ster’s premise, most of us would ques- 
tion his decision to omit all history 
from the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion to the date of his volume in order 
to achieve his aim. Emma Willard 
similarly demanded that history for the 
schools should be accurate. She, how- 
ever, was not deterred from bringing 
her narrative down to the date of pub- 
lication by any fear that in dealing 
with transactions which might involve 
living persons, accuracy might be sac- 
rificed.'* 


The study of both American history 
and American government was urged 


by DeWitt Clinton with his deep inter- 


est in educational improvement and 
advance. Henry Barnard in 1839 
quoted his views concerning the bene- 
fits to be derived from a thorough 
study of the constitutions of the United 
States and of the particular state in 
which the student might reside. In dis- 
cussing the teaching of these constitu- 
tions, Clinton proposed an ideal worthy 


‘24s quoted by Tyler Kepner in “The In- 
fluence of Textbooks upon Method,” The 
Historical Approach to Methods of Teaching 
the Social Studies (Fifth Yearbook of the 
National Council for the Social Studies, edit- 
ed by Edgar B. Wesley. 1935) p. 160. See 
also Emma Willard, Abridged History of the 
United States or Republic of America (Phil- 
adelphia: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1843) p. 11 
13Noah Webster, History of the United 
Staies. (New Haven, Durrie & Peck, 1832) 
p. Vi 

14Einma Willard, Abridged History of the 
United States or Republic of America (Phil- 
adelphia: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1843), p. 2. 
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vf attempted achievement for teachers 
of the social studies in our day as 
well as his own: 


Schools for popular instruction 
depart from the end of their 
institution, when they are made 
subservient to the propagation of 
particular tenents on any subject, 
which is open to a diversity of 
opinion. In every matter, which 
enters of necessity into the pro- 
posed plan, it should be the aim 
of the instructer [sic] to furnish 
his pupils with all the materials 
for forming unprejudiced opin- 
ions, but to leave their minds free 
from all bias.'® 


It seems that some of these general 
proposals of more than a century ago 
might still provide sound considera- 
tions for good teaching in the social 
studies. 


2. PROPOSALS FOR IMPROVED 
ORGANIZATION OF MATERIALS 


When, in 1784, Jedidiah Morse, “the 
father of American geography,” en- 
deavored to bring geography “home 
to common schools” in Geography 
Made Easy, he produced, as the first 
American school book in the field, a 
remarkable volume which although 
encyclopedic in organization, contained 
both narrative geographic detail and 
economic and social history. Morse, de- 
siring “suitable books on this subject” 
tried unsuccessfully to devise im- 
proved means for aiding the memory 
so that youth “might imbibe an ac- 
quaintance with their country and an 
attachment to its interests.’”’?® 


Before 1840 important improve- 
ments in organization of the materials 


15DeWitt Clinton as quoted in Henry Barn- 
ard’s Connecticut Common School Journal, 
I, 93. 

16Jedidiah Morse, Geography Made Easy: 
being @n Abridgment of the American 
Universal Geography. (Boston: Thomas & 
Andrews, 1806, Tenth Edition) pp. iii, iv. 
See also Tyler Kepner, loc. cit., pp. 145-146. 


of geography and history were made 
by William C. Woodbridge, Emma 
Willard, Jesse Olney and John Frost. 
Woodbridge, who had come in contact 
with Pestalozzian ideas, had definite 
conceptions concerning the grouping 
of geographical materials so as to aid 
the learner, In the preface of the four- 
teenth edition of his Rudiments of 
Geography, on a new plan, Designed to 
Assist the Memory by Comparison and 
Classification, published in 1831, he 
explained in some detail his views for 
the better arrangement of geographi- 
cal materials so as to assist in the 
teaching of knowledge, in the develop- 
ment of understandings and in the 
skill of forming judgments: 


It is by comparing facts of the 
same kind, by arranging them in 
classes and reducing them to 
general principles, that so much 
simplicity and beauty have been 
given to modern works of science. 
We are not now compelled to 
learn every fact in philosophy by 
itself; but a single statement or 
principle is given, which includes 
a thousand particulars, and en- 
ables us to judge correctly in 
many cases where we have no 
other means of information. 


This valuable method of in- 
struction has not been generally 
adopted in systems of Geography. 
Most works on this science are 
arranged in a manner which 
seems only adapted to a gazetteer, 
or a book of reference.... The 
hope of applying the principles 
so much valued in other sciences 
to Geography, induced the author 
to undertake the present work. 
. . .the student in Geography 
should fix the great outlines of 
the subject in his mind, before 
he attempts to learn those minute 
particulars which form only the 
“filling up” of the picture. Indeed, 
this method of study is particular- 
ly applicable to this subject. Cli- 
mate, productions, religion and 
civilization, have their own limits, 
which are not dependent on the 
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will of kings or the changing 
boundaries of states. 


In the present work. every sub- 
ject of this kind is considered as 
belonging to General Geography. 
A chapter is devoted to each sub- 
ject, that the pupils may receive 
deep and distinct impressions be- 
fore another is introduced; and 
general statements are made which 
include the most important facts 
on this subject in every portion 
of the world. In the same manner 
those characteristics of a great di- 
vision of the earth, which are simi- 
lar in all its countries, are des- 
cribed by a single remark, and the 
pupil is referred to this, instead of 
repeating it for each country. 
Thus when it is stated that savage 
nations “have little knowledge of 
agriculture and the mechanic 
arts,” (p. 48) the pupil knows of 
course, after examining the state 
of nations on this chart, that this 
is true of the Siberians, the In- 
dians, etc. ... By this method the 
time, and space, and effort of 
memory, which would be neces- 
sary in repeating the statement 
under each country, are saved, 
and the comparison renders the 
idea more valuable to the learner. 


In this work the principle of 
comparison is also applied to the 
difficult subject of numbers; and 
mountains, rivers, cities, etc. are 
arranged in classes, according to 
their size. This method not only 
“relieves the memory from a 
fruitless burden, by substituting 
a few numbers for many,” but 
it leads to those comparisons of 
known with unknown objects, 
without which numbers are of 
little value. 


It has been proved by experi- 
ence that the various methods des- 
cribed, not only oblige the pupil 
to understand what he is learning, 
but increase his interest in the 
study. They are also fitted to im- 
prove his mind, to give him the 
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habit of arranging his knowledge, 
and to assist him in forming those 
general views which are so impor- 
tant to the correctness of his judg- 
ment on all subjects.’' 


Another important principle in the 
gradation of curricular materials was 
employed by Jesse Olney in the plan 
of his Practical System of Modern 
Geography or a View of the Present 
State of the World. Simplified and 
Adapted to the Capacity of Youth pub- 
lished in 1835. Recognizing the impor- 
tance of developmental psychology, he 
wrote: 


In preparing this work, I have 
endeavored to adapt it to the nat- 
ural progress of the youthful 
mind, Instead of introducing the 
beginner at once into Astronomi- 
cal Geography, and _ requiring 
him to spend weeks in learning 
definitions and the description of 
the heavenly bodies, I have com- 
menced with the town in which he 
lives. From the town, the sphere 
of his observation is extended to 
the county, and from the county 
to the state, etc. This I am confi- 
dent will be found not only nat- 
ural, but the philosophical method 
of teaching Geography; for on all 
subjects the learner must make 
himself master of simple things, 
before he can understand those 
which are complex."* 


Another teacher and textbook writer 
who paid considerable attention to 
improved organization of text book 
materials was the indomitable Emma 
Willard, leader in the battle for second- 


17William C. Woodbridge, Rudiments of 
Geography, on a new plan, Designed to 
Assist the Memory by Comparison and Classi- 
fication; with numerous engravings of Man- 
(Hartford: 


Fourteenth 


ners, Customs, and Curiosities 
Oliver D. Cooke & Co., 1831, 
Edition) pp. vii-ix. 

18J[esse}] Olney, Practical System of Mod- 
ern Geography or a View of the present State 
of the World. Simplified and Adapted to the 
Capacity of Youth (New York: Robinson, 
Pratt & Co., 1835, Nineteenth Edition) pp. 


Vi. 


ary education for women. Mrs. Willard 
organized materials in both her Ameri- 
can and universal histories into great 
chronological “epocha” or parts and 
designated lesser “periods” within 
each. Chapters were numbered within 
each “period.” In the preface to her 
System of Universal History, in Per- 
spective, she refers to the dilemma she 
faced as to which arrangement of ma- 
terials was to be preferred: “the ethno- 
graphical, by which nations are separ- 
ately described,” or “the chronographi- 
cal, by which the order of time is strict- 
ly preserved.” Like many textbook 
authors since her time, she “pursued 
either or combined both, as the occa- 


sion seemed tu require.”*® 


The Rev. Charles A. Goodrich, broth- 
er of Samuel and one of the most suc- 
cessful textbook authers of the first 
half of the nineteenth century, divided 
the history of the United States into 
eleven periods “each distinguished by 
some striking characteristic, or remark- 
able circumstance.” Although five of 
these “general divisions were merely 
presidential administrations, the idea 
of organizing history according to 
to some imporant feature such as “dis- 
coveries” or “settlements” was sugges- 
tives.*° 


In 1850 John Frost in the writing of 
his History of the United States; for the 
Use of Schools and Academies adopted 
what he called “the ordinary system 
of chapters, founded on the natural 
divisions of the subject” rather than 
dividing “history into periods, accord- 
ing to an arbitrary arrangement of 
events.” Within his narrative he reject- 
ed “whatever he deemed irrelevant or 
unimportant” with the purpose of en- 
abling “the student to perceive the re- 
lation of all its parts, and to grasp the 
whole without any very difficult exer- 


19Emma Willard, 4 System of Universal His- 
tory, in Perspective (Philadelphia: A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1844) p. iv. 

“0Charles A. Goodrich, A History of the 
United States of America, on a plan Adapted 
to the Capacity of Youth... (Boston: S. G. 
Goodrich. 1827, Seventeenth Edition) pp. 4-6. 
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cise of comprehension. *! Frost seemed 
to foreshadow in his thinking some of 
the principles of the unitary organiza- 
tion of content. So, too, did William C. 
Woodbridge in his Rudiments of Geo- 


graphy when as early as 1831 he 
brought pertinent materials together 


topical headings as 
of the earth,” “the 
“government.” and “reli- 


under such larger 
‘natural divisions 
seasons, 
gion, ~~ 

The correlation of history and geo- 
graphy was emphatically endorsed by 
almost all textbook writers and educa- 
tors more than a century ago. Perhaps 
this was best expressed by Emma Wil- 
lard in 1843: 


The events of history should al- 
ways be recorded, with the cir- 
cumstances of time and place. To 
tell when events happened, is to 
give their chronology: to tell 
where they happened, their geo- 
graphy. The history of a nation 
is therefore inseparably connected 
with its geography and chronol- 
ogy. Indeed chronology may prop- 
erly be called the skeleton of his- 
tory: but geography is the base on 
which it stands.** 


In 1813 J. A. Cummings in one of 
his geography textbooks pointed to 
the advantages to be derived from the 
correlation of geography and history: 


Ancient geography is of more 
importance, than is perhaps gen- 
erally imagined. In reading an- 
cient history it is almost indis- 
pensable. It gives a view of the 
places recorded in the Bible, 
excites additional interest in study- 
ing the Seriptures, connects 
events, and greatly facilitates the 
the recollection of them. The his- 


21John Frost, A History of the United States: 
for the Use of Schools and Academies (Phila- 
delphia: Thomas Cowperthwait & Co., 1850) 
p. 5. 

22William C. Woodbridge, op. cit., passim. 
23Emma Willard, Abridged History of the 
United States; or Republic of America 
(Philadelphia: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1843) 
pp. 13-14. 
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tory of any country without a 
knowledge of its geography, loses 
its reality, and to youth appears 
almost visionary.** 


Correlation of history with both 
geography and literature was proposed 
by John D. Philbrick who at the time 
was preparing teachers to go into the 
schools of Connecticut.*° 


Not only was correlation thought 
essential a century ago but so, too, 
were the European backgrounds of 
American history and the interrelations 
of European and American develop- 
ment. Noah Webster in 1832 gave at- 
tention to our Saxon ancestry, back- 
grounds of the Reformation, and to 
other incidents dating back to the cre- 
ation of man, before he started to tell 
of the “peopling of America.’ An 
occasional voice urged consideration 
of the United States in relation to 
European developments.*? 

Social studies teachers these days are 
apt to look upon genuine world history 
as an innovation of some twenty-five 
years ago which replaced the two year 
program in the history of western Eur- 
ope. However, more than one textbook 
writer of a century ago suggested broad 
vistas for history. Samuel G. Good- 
rich in Peter Parley’s Common School 
History, originally published in 1837, 
devoted one section of seven brief chap- 
ters to Oceania, another three chap- 
ters to the story of the West Indies, a 
few chapters to Central and South 
America and full sections to Asiatic 
and African history.** With broad 
views similar to more recent “new” 
ideas he prepared in 1848 a history 
of the Americas which included some 
twenty-three chapters on Mexico, Ice- 
land, the British possessions in North 


24J. A. Cummings. An Introduction to An- 
cient and Modern Geography (Boston: Cum- 
mings and Hilliard, 1817, Fourth Edition- 
original edition, 1813) p. xviii. 

“5John D. Philbrick, loc. cit., p. 324. 
“6Noah Webster, op. cit., p. v. 

*7See, for example, Noah Webster, op. cit. 
“S[ Samuel G. Goodrich] Peter Parley’s Com- 
mon School History (Philadelphia: Butler 
& Williams, 1844). 


America, and the individual nations of 
South and Central America as well as 
the fifty-eight chapters dealing with 
the history of the United States.*® 
Ideas of one hundred or more years 
different 


grouping and arranging materials of 


ago concerning plans for 
history and geography for the im- 
provement of teaching surely must 
have been suggestive to classroom 
teachers who sought more effective 


ways of presentation. 


3. SUGGESTIONS FOR BETTER 
TECHNIQUES AND FOR THE 
USE OF TEACHING AIDS 


Century-old proposals for the im- 
provement of social studies teaching by 
the employment of one technique or 
another or by the use of teaching aids 
are legion. They include specific sug- 
gestions concerning how materials may 
be brought within the pupil’s experi- 
ence, how reading for comprehension 
and the reading program itself may be 
bettered, pictures and 
graphs may lead to improved instruc- 
tion and what changes might be de- 
sirable in the recitation. 

A good many features of a superior 
lesson in history were detailed by the 
teacher-principal of the New Britain 
normal school in 1854. After stating 
his view, which has already been cited, 
that it is necessary to select important 


how maps, 


periods or events for thorough con- 
sideration, he outlined a model lesson 
on Marathon. In it he provided that 
the teacher after assigning the textbook 
reading to the class should say: 

I expect you to commit to 
memory the portion of the text 
which I have designated, and to 
recite it promptly and energeti- 
cally, without questions. I do not 
require the exact words of the 
book, but you must give every 
fact and every thought, correctly 
and promptly. In the study of his- 


29 Samuel G. Goodrich] The First Book of 
History for Children and Youth (Boston: 
Jenks, Palmer & Co.. 1850, Fourth Edition). 
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tory you must constantly ask your- 
selves these questions. What? This 
question will require you not only 
to scrutinize and learn the state- 
ments in the text, but send you to 
other authorities and writers for 
verifications and details. When? 
This question will send you to 
commune with chronological 
charts and tables. Chronology is 
said to be the eye of history. But 
history has another eye, viz., geo- 
graphy: you must not, therefore, 
forget to ask yourselves the ques- 
tion, Where? Unless you are very 
good geographers, this question 
will compel you to turn to the 
maps which you will find in 
“Mitchell’s Ancient Atlas.” The 
question, Who? will open to you a 
very interesting field. Who was 
Aristides, the Just? I think you 
will wish to know something more 
of such a character than you will 
find in our text. Well, you can be 
gratified by going to the classical 
and biographical dictionaries. 
Finally, ask yourselves the otes- 
tion. Why? This will make you 
think, It will lead you to consider 
the causes of events, and their con- 
nection with each other. 


Now those who study those 
questions most faithfully will be 
likely to succeed best in this 
branch. These are the principal 
questions I shall put to you in the 
recitation. You are at liberty to 
come to me with these questions, 
after using all the books within 
your reach to find them out.*” 


After a day had elasped, the class 
recitation on the topic commenced and 
was heard by the teacher “without 
comment” except to interrupt to make 
certain that the whole group could pro- 
nounce Miltiades correctly. This part 
of the lesson was to take but a few min- 
utes. A map of Greece, drawn by a 
pupil was on the wall. Questions on 
the geography of the area followed 
with comparisons by the teacher of the 


3%John D. Philbrick, Joc. cit., pp. 322-323. 
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height of Mt. Athos to Mt. Washington 
and of the size of Attica to the size of 
Connecticut. The teacher then asked 
why Attica “not more than two thirds 
as large as Connecticut should be so 
famous in history.” In drawing answers 
from the students opportunity was 
taken to show connection between his- 
torical facts and geographical. facts, 
to refer pupils to Guyot’s Earth and 
Man as well as to an encyclopedia of 
English literature for a fine poem re- 
lated to the subject. The complexity of 
history was pointed out by the teacher: 
“The truth is, many causes conspired 
to make Attica what she was.” During 
the balance of the lesson other illustra- 
tive materials were used, estimates of 
the size of the opposing forces which 
differed from the statements in the 
textbook were introduced by the teach- 
er, additional thought-provoking ques- 
tions were asked, and further compari- 
sons were made with American history. 
The teacher also considered the special 
meaning of the word “tyrant” in Greek 
history, and quoted Daniel Webster's 
oration at Plymouth Rock with its ref- 
erence to Marathon.*! 


One cannot help but wonder as to 
how many lessons like Philbrick’s 
model were taught in the school of a 
century ago. | 


Numerous nineteenth century educa- 
tors and textbook writers concerned 
themselves with ways and means of 
avoiding mere verbalism in the teach- 
ing of the social studies. Througheut 
his life and in many of his 170 books 
Samuel G. Goodrich in action as well 
as in words assumed leadership in pro- 
ducing better illustrated books, especi- 
ally books for children. His desire to 


bring instruction in the social studies 


within the experience of the learner 
is nowhere better expressed than in the 
preface to Peter Parley’s Method of 
Telling about Geography to Children: 


Geography, more than almost 
any other youthful study, deals in 
visible images. The eye is the 
most active of the senses, and a 


[bid., pp. 323-325. 


large amount of visible impres- 
sions are soon acquired. For this 
reason, Geography is better fitted 
than most other studies for child- 
ren. They are soon able to com- 
prehend it, because they early 
possess more ideas, and more 
knowledge of language, relating to 
such topics as it presents, than of 
other subjects. In other words, 
children have ideas of hills, moun- 
tains, water, both flowing and at 
rest, of distance and dimension,-- 
of forms and shapes,-of men and 
their differences of action, figure 
and complexion,-of the rites of 
religion,--and of most of the ele- 
mentary ideas of Geography, long 
before the abstract notions which 
constitute the rudiments of gram- 
mar, for instance, are formed. 
They also understand names and 
modes of speech belonging to the 
former, much sooner than those 
belonging to the latter. 

It is this adaptation of Geogra- 
phy to early instruction, that has 
brought it into almost universal 
use, as a first study for children. 
I have sought to make it a still 
fitter subject for this purpose, by 
suiting the language, and the man- 
ner of its exhibition to children, 
and by presenting numerous cuts 
for the purpose both of illustra- 
tion and association. The engrav- 
ings in the present edition have 
been prepared with particular 
care; and as their utility in com- 
municating clear and vivid ideas 
is now generally admitted, in 
Europe as well as America, I hope 
they may be found a particular 
recommendation to the work.*” 


The 1838 edition of this beginner’s 
geography contained nine maps and 
seventy-five pictures in its 120 small 
pages. The success of this tiny volume 
together with Samuel! G. Goodrich’s con- 


viction of the importance of illustrations 


in the teaching of the social studies 


’2[Samuel G. Goodrich] Peter Parley’s 
Metkod of Telling about Geography to Chil- 
dren (‘New York: F. J. Huntington & Co.., 
1838—first edition, 1829) pp. v-vi. 
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probably accounts for the preparation 
of his phenomenally successful Pictor- 
ial History of the United States which 
first appeared in 1843 and of which 
nearly 500,000 copies were sold in the 
fifteen years subsequent.** Goodrich, 
in his effort to bring history within the 
experience of the young child wrote 
in 1831 what is undoubtedly “the first 
attempt at regressive history,” his 
Peter Parley's Common School His- 
tory.”* His plan of having a narrator 
tell the story was yet another device 
he used with the hope of gaining the 
attention of elementary school child- 


ren.” 


Attacks were constantly made upon 
the exclusive use of the memoriter 
method of learning the content of the 
social studies or upon the contempor- 
aneous abuse of that method in the 
period before 1850. Teachers, educa- 
tors, and textbook writers found them- 
selves in a quandry as to how much 
memorization was required in order 
to learn. In 1832 Noah Webster sug- 
gested in the preface to his History of 
the United States: 


if this history should be read 
in schools, I would not recom- 
mend that the pupil should be re- 
quired to entire para- 
graphs to memory; but that he 
should abridge them in writing, 
extracting only the principal facts, 
and reducing them within the com- 
pass of a few lines, which may be 
easily remembered and recited.*° 


commit 


As early as 1817, J. A. Cummings in 
one of his textbooks in geography pro- 
posed that: 


In reading and studying the 


33S, G. Goodrich, A Pictorial History of the 
United States (Philadelphia: E. H. Butler 
& Co., 1866) p. 4. 


54Tyler. Kepner, loc. cit., p. 161. See also 
[Samuel G. Goodrich] Peter Parley’s Com- 
(Philadelphia: Butler 


mon School Histor) 
& Williams, 1844). 
35See, for example, Peter Parley 's Geography 
for Children and Peter Parley's 
School History. 
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the catalogues’ of 
names may be read only, or whol- 


geography, 


ly omitted, as the teacher may 
choose; but what relates to the 
description of countries, to the 
climate, soil, production, curiosi- 
ties, manners, customs, ete. should 
be studied, so as to be recited 
nearly in the words, in which they 
are expressed in the book. The 
mind is more strengthened and 
improved by reciting with some 
latitude, than by being confined 
to the words themselves.*' 


Educators also attacked rote memer- 
ization and the rote answering of text- 
book questions. Emma Willard defend- 


ed her textbook questions on the 
grounds: 
that youthful teachers may be 


availed of the author’s long ex- 
perience, to acquire a manner of 
questioning, which, while it is not 
obscure, will yet oblige the pupil 
to think, and which will bring 
into relief, prominent points.** 


Samuel G. Goodrich declared: 


The teacher is, of course, at 
liberty to reject the questions on 
the chapters inserted throughout 
the work, and to frame such inter- 
rogations for exercising the pupil, 
as he chooses. It is recommended, 
even if they are used, that they 
be not strictly adhered to; the 
teacher’s knowledge of the charac- 
ter of his pupils, will often sug- 
scest to him more apt and appro- 
priate interrogations, than could 
be framed without that knowl- 


edge.*°® 


And John Frost wrote his textbook 
questions “for those teachers who pre- 


%5Noah Webster.op. cit., p. vi. 
37J.A. Cummings, op. cit., p. 

38Emma Williard, Abridged History of the 
United States or Republic of America (Phila- 
delphia: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1843) p. vy. 
3°Samuel The First Book o} 
History for Children and Youth (Boston: 
Jenks, Palmer & Co., 1850, Fourth Edition) 
p. 6. 


G. Goodrich, 


fer the use of them to the practice of 
examining the student without any 
such auxiliary.”*” 

An amazing amount of attention was 
given to reading and some to the read- 
ing program. The first noteworthy 
advance to assist the student in read- 
ing social studies materials was the 
inclusion by the Rev. J. Goldsmith 
(pseudonym for Sir Richard Phillips) 
of an 


... alphabetical table of proper 
names; in which, for the first 
time an attempt is made to fix the 
pronunciation of the names of 
places and countries. Such a guide 
to pronunciation has not hitherto 
existed in our language; and the 
want of it has tended very consid- 
erably to impede the study of 
geography.*! 


Samuel G. Goodrich and others added 
this needed aid to their textbooks. Oth- 
er writers were concerned with the 
building of the necessary social studies 
Noah Webster 


vocabulary. warned 


The Practice of writing books 
for youth in the household lan- 
guage of children, is proper and 
useful for those who are learning 
to read; but as soon as words of 
common use become familiar to 
the eye, children should leave the 
style of puerility, and read only, 
or chiefly a more elevated lan- 
guage; or that which is used by 
well in adult 
years. The habit of using the pe- 


educated people 
culiar phrases of children and 
vulgarisms should be counteracted 
as early in life as is practicable; 
other wise such phrases will never 
be lost, but will often infect the 
language of polite conversation, 
in every period of future life. The 


(‘See Proposals page 110) 


John Frost, op. cit., p. 6. 


‘lJ. Goldsmith [pseudo. Sir Richard Phil- 
lips] An Geography 


& Warner. 1816) 


Easy Grammar of 


(Philadelphia: Johnson 
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How to Organize A Special Program for Physically 


Handicapped Children in Indiana 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the last of a series of three articles by 


Dr. Porter and Mr. Rayburn concerning handicapped children in 
the public schools in Indiana. The first article, “How to Organize 
a Special Program for Mentally Retarded Children in Indiana,” ap- 
peared in the January, 1956. issue of the Teachers College Journal, 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 4, pp. 56 ff. The second article, “How to Organize 


a Speech Correction and Hearing Therapy Program in Indiana,” 
appeared in the March, 1956, issue of the Teachers College Jour- 


nal, Vol. XXVII, No. 5, pp. 76 ff. 


Physically handicapped children are 
exceptional children when their prob- 
lems interfere with regular school pro- 
gress. Sometimes the handicap causes 
absence from school, sometimes irreg- 
ular attendance, and sometimes a gen- 
eral weakness which makes school an 
emotional as well as physical strain. 
Many of these children have more than 
one handicap which complicates the 
problem of educating them. 


Since a physical disability is fre- 
quently visible even to a non-specialist, 
programs relating to these children 
were the earliest ones organized. In 
Indiana the Acts of 1927 were the first 
pertaining to school programs for the 
handicapped but several of the city 
schools in the State had fairly adequate 
programs before the legislation. 


The Acts of 1947, Chapter 276, are 
the most inclusive ones regarding the 
education of children with physical 
handicaps. No description in the legis- 
lation excludes any type of physical 
deviation but rather exclusion, if any, 
from the special education program 
is on the basis of whether or not an 
adequate education can be obtained 
Further- 
more, the legislation does not specify 
which handicaps may be handled to- 
gether educationally or which should 
be handled separately. The decision is 
an educational and an administration 
one, but school superintendents are 
guided by the interpretations made by 
the General Education Commission and 


without special provision. 


where necessary by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. The Acts of 1955 limit reim- 
bursement to eighty per cent of any 
cost beyond the regular per capita 
school costs but otherwise the pro- 
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grams are directed mostly by the ear- 
lier law. 

An estimate of the number of 
physically handicapped children will 
help to decide the probable need for 
a special program but the problem is 
not only one of number but a diagno- 
sis of the degree of the handicap and 
how this will effect the program of 
education. Undoubtedly there are chil- 
dren in the regular grades for whom the 
physical strain is much too great. Fre- 
quently a child misses so much school 
because of physical deviation that he 
is hopelessly out of place in his grade. 
Sometimes, in attempts to “keep up” in 
school he may prolong his illness even 
to the extent of permanent damage. On 
the other side it is likely that some 
children are kept at home who should, 
for their own good, be in school al- 
though they might need a limited pro- 
gram. It is problems like these which a 
school administrator faces when he is 
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contemplating improvement of the pro- 
gram for the physically handicapped. 

A survey of the physically handicap- 
ped children will require the integra- 
tion of several facilities, part from the 
school and part from community re- 
sources. The best school information 
about the handicapped children will 
come from the school nurse program 
since visiting them at home and at 
school is one of the nurses regular 
duties. The attendance visitor will 
know who is missing more than the 
usual amount of school. The principals 
and supervisors and whoever is in 
charge of the program for homebound 
will have particular parts of the basic 
information. Teachers will have certain 
information which is not usually avail- 
ab'e from other records because, be- 
sides knowing the children very well, 
they frequently know the family too. 
To make a survey then, is more one of 


coordinating and integrating informa- 
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tion than it is to collect it singlehand- 
ed. Someone must be assigned this 


responsibility. 


Community facilities having infor- 
mation, although they will vary with 
the then be 
checked against the school data. The 


school location, should 
usual sources are: Public Health Nurs- 
ing Association, county nurses, Red 
Cross Society (nurses), Tuberculosis 
Society (nurses), Department of 


Public Welfare. 


University Medical Center referrals are 


since many Indiana 
made through this agency. The County 
Medica! 


physicians, will refer children to spe- 


Society, through individual 
cial programs after the programs are 


established and the purposes made 


clear. 


A survey of the physically handicap- 
ped children, such as described, will 
usually reveal about three per cent of 
the school population as being handi- 
capped enough to need some special 
educational provisions. The handicaps 
most common are cardiac, poliomyeli- 
tis. cerebral palsy, congenital defor- 
mity, accident, tuberculosis of joint or 
spine. muscular dystrophy, osteomyeli- 

bifida, Perthes’ 
hemophilia, epilepsy, 


disease. 
and 


others. The conditions are at various 


tis, spina 


arthritis. 


handicapping levels and the diagnosis 
is no business of the school. The family 
physician or the specialist will prepare 
a report along with specific recom- 
mendations about rest, diet, activity, 
etc. This report should be provided for 


the school by the parents. 


With the physican’s recommenda- 
tion it is possible to decide about a 
special program but unless there has 
been a survey, followed by a medical 
statement, a school superintendent 
will frequently decide each case as it 
comes to him according to various 
pressures and strong personal feelings 
which are frequently connected with 


this type of handicapped child. 


There are several types of special ed- 
ucation programs for the physically 
handicapped and the larger school 
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corporations will use them all. The 
most common plan is to accommodate 
the child in the regular classrom as 
best the teacher can arrange. Excessive 
absence is excused even if somewhat 
reluctantly. Parents often prefer this 
plan to the others because even though 
the child may not be adjusting to 
school or learning as well as he should 
the very fact of attendance at school 
gives the false feeling of everything 
being all right. It is sometimes more 
a way of avoiding a solution or admit- 
ting a need for a solution than it is a 
solution. The foregoing remarks do 
not of course relate to children who 
really should be in the regular class- 
room and can clearly demonstrate they 
belong there. 


A common program of special ed- 
ucation for the physically handicapped 
is the “homebound” instruction pro- 
gram. Several rules pertain to this 
work. A child to be eligible shall be 
out of school for a semester or more 
rather than for only a short convales- 
cent period, and shall be able to learn 
the three “R’s” of regular school. If 
there is any question about the educa- 
bility of the child, the Director, Div- 
ision of Special Education, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction will re- 
quire a psychological examination by 
a properly certificated examiner. An 
application must be submitted to the 
Director, Division of Special Educa- 
tion, on Form 23 for each child prior 
to any instruction. The superintendent 
will be informed of the approval, and it 
should not be assumed as automatic. 
A teacher in the homebound program 
must hold a teaching certificate which 
would be acceptable if she were teach- 
ing in a regular grade at the same 
level as the tutoring program. Rule 
S-1, Section 17 of the General Com- 
mission of the State Board of Educa- 
tion limits reimbursement from the 
State for homebound instruction by 
placing a maximum of 20 hours per 
month instruction at not to exceed 
$4.00 per hour. It is recommended 
that one hour per day be offered. This 
does not necessarily limit the local cor- 


poration as to the time taught or the 
rate of pay. The child’s name shall be 
carried on the class roll of the grade 
in which he would be regularly enrol- 
led in school and his instruction con- 
tributes one A.D.A. to the Form 30 
report each November 1. Form 24 
shall be filed with the Director, Div- 
ision of Special Education, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction with 
the necessary information ten days af- 
ter the close of school or not later than 
June 15. 


will be 
through the regular A.D.A. school pro- 


Reimbursement granted 
gram with whatever percentage the 
corporation is eligible. A second reim- 
bursement, provided all regulations 
have been followed, will be awarded 
through the special education program. 
This reimbursement will be eighty per 
cent of the excess cost of the program. 
Suppose a teacher is hired for $4.00 
per hour to teach one child and gives 
twenty hours of instruction per month 
for a school year of nine months, The 
amount paid to the teacher would be 
$720 for the one child. If the per cap- 
ita cost for an A.D.A. were $250 as 
reported on “Report of the School 
Trustee to the State Superintendent” 
Form 9, Section 2, the regular cost for 
a child getting one hour per day com- 
pared to one getting regular instruc- 
tion of five hours per day would be 
one-fifth. Hence, one-fifth of $250 or 
$50 would be the regular cost. The 
excess cost would be $720 minus $50 
or $670. Since reimbursement is eighty 
per cent of the excess cost, the amount 
of reimbursement in this case would be 


$536. 


The homebound program is some- 
times implemented by two-way radio 
or telephone which allows the child to 
hear and participate in regular class- 
room work, This special program is 
most appropriate at the high school 
level but may be approved at lower 
levels according to individual merit. 
Where a single line can be made 
available. the cost of installation and 
rental if approved by the Director, 
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Handicapped children participate in a ball game. 


Division of Special Education, may be 
approved on an eighty per cent of 


cost basis. 


Another program for the physically 
handicapped is a_ special class or 
special school. Some cities have both 
programs but frequently there is a cen- 
tral school where special facilities are 
centered. Since the organization and 
financial arrangements for a class are 
essentially the same as for a school, 
reference here will be to the point of 
organizing a class. Oftentimes the num- 
ber of eligible handicapped children is 
small enough that if a class is organ- 
ized, it will have to be on a plan similar 
to a one-teacher school. All elementary 
grades may be in the same room with 
one teacher or if there are more child- 
ren there may be two rooms with the 
grade placement of 1 to 4 with one 
teacher and 5 to 8 with another. An 
optimum A.D.A. for reimbursement is 
ten children with a teacher but special 
services such as speech, hearing, oc- 
cupational and physical therapy, may 
also be approved but are reimbursed 
on an A.D.A. of two or a fraction of 
two. This makes an actual enrollment 
of twelve to fourteen children desir- 
able. Medical and psychological consul- 
tation in addition to just plain help in 
feeding and general care are legitimate 
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expenditures, but must be financed 
locally. 

The teacher must hold the proper 
credentials if reimbursement is expect- 
ed from the State. Credentials may be 
either one of two possibilities. One is 
the elementary certificate with a special 
area in Special Education with credits 
in the courses exceptional child, tests 
and measurements, diagnostic and cor- 
rective teaching of the basic school 
subjects, and electives probab'y in the 
education of the 


area of physically 


handicapped. The second way to meet 
requirements is to hold the Teacher 
of Special Classes Certificate. This 
requirement is based on the comple- 
tion of a baccalaureate degree in either 
elementary or secondary education 
with courses in education of the ex- 
ceptional child, clinical psychology, 
tests and measurements, special class 
methods with physically handicapped 
and student teaching in a class of phy- 
sica'ly handicapped. 


The location of the classroom is 
important. First, it should be at a 
central location in the school corp- 


oration for transportation of children 
and second, it must be properly locat-. 
ed in the school building. A minimun 
of distance and steps from the loading 
position to the room is important. A 
so called “self contained” room is nec- 
essary because washing and toilet facil- 
ities with adequate hand rails and space 
and arrangement for wheel chairs, 
etc. are necessary. Cots are desir- 
able for every one to have a rest period 
at least once a day and some children 
will need even more rest. The above 
needs indicate that at least a full size 
standard primary room would be a min- 
imum for the physically handicapped 
program. Special furniture may be 
purchased but this is not considered 


economical until the personnel of the 
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class, with their physical sizes and 
handicaps, is determined. The best of 
furniture is useless unless it fits the 
children. Frequently, properly pro- 
portioned furniture can be constructed 
by the local industrial arts department. 
The necessary blue prints are available. 
Other than furniture the classroom 
needs of the physically handicapped 
are not much different from other 
children of a similar age. 


Transportation is an important con- 
sideration. In consolidated school areas 
making use of regular transportation 
facilities may be the only really feasi- 
ble solution because costs mount rapid- 
ly in individual transportation. In 
cities and smaller towns reglar taxi 
companies are frequently employed. 
Sometimes a car or more often a sta- 
tion wagon is provided by a service 
organization. Although the latter plan 
is good the difficulty arises in making 
several trips in various directions and 
hence children arriving and leaving 
school at almost all hours of the day. 
This creates serious instruction prob- 
lems. Transportation is reimbursable 
the same as are other costs of this pro- 
gram provided the daily fares do not 
exceed a specified amount, but each 
transportation charge must have the 
approval of the Director, Division of 
Special Education, State Department 
of Public Instruction. 


Form 23, which shall be filed before 
the class opens or in a continuing 
class before October 15, shall carry 
the names of the children, their hand- 
icaps, their disabilities, physicians’ 
names, psychologist’s name, parents’ 
names and addresses. It also requires 
the teacher’s salary and certification, 
estimated cost of transportation, and 
lunches. The Director, Division of 
Special Education, will approve the 
program in writing before the class 
opens. At the end of the school year 
and within ten days or in any case not 
later than June 15, Form 24 shall be 
prepared and filed for reimbursement. 
This form will show the teacher’s cer- 
tification, the A.D.A. (any part time 
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must be converted to whole time) and 
all the cost of operating the program. 


Reimbursement will be of two types. 
First the school corporation will be 
eligible for the regular reimbursement 
for A.D.A. the same as for children in 
other rooms. Secondly, there is the spe- 
cial education reimbursement of eighty 
per cent of the excess cost. 


An example of the special education 
reimbursement might be as follows. 
Suppose the teacher’s salary is $4,000, 
transportation for the year $1,800, 
lunches children cannot afford to pay 
$50, and specially approved equipment 
on a fifty-fifty bases with half the cost 
$150. The cost of the room, not count- 
ing light, janitor, etc., would be $6,000. 
If the A.D.A. for the room were ten 
and the per capita cost as reported on 
the “Report of the School Trustee to 
the State Superintendent” Form 9, Sec- 
tion 2 were $250, the regular cost had 
the children been in a regular room 
would have been $2,500. The excess 
cost for the special class would be 
$6,000 minus $2,500 or $3,500. The 
reimbursement of eighty per cent of 


$3.500 would be $2,800. 


If the A.D.A. were less than ten, the 
reimbursement would be prorated on 
the basis of the fraction formed by 
placing the A.D.A. over ten. An A.D.A. 
of more than ten is reimbursable but 
the amount is reduced by the extra 
A.D.A. times the per capita cost. 


CHECK LIST OF DO’S 


1. Estimate the number of physically 
handicapped children in the school 
corporation or cooperating school 
corporations. 


2. Since about ten children are needed 
for one class, review the children on 
homebound instruction and survey 
the regular teachers for physically 
weak children on the class rolls. 


3. The school nurse, if there is one, 
should make this survey. If there is 
no school nurse, the Public Health 
Nursing Association or county 
nurses, or the Red Cross, or others 
should be consulted. 


4. Review the facilities available at 
central locations. 


. Check the availability of a teacher 


holding a proper credential in the 
State. 


6. Consult the State Director of Special 
Education of the State Department 
of Public Instruction. 


. The preceeding investigations will 
be made before school closes in the 
spring if the program is to open in 


the fall. 


8. Obtain a medical statement from 
each child’s physician concerning 
his needs for a special program. 


9. Arrange for transportation with the 
cost within approved limits. 


10. File Form 23, before the class opens 
or for renewal permission not later 
than October 15, with the Director, 

Education, 

Department of Public Instruction 


Division of Special 
and obtain a letter approving the 
opening of the program. 


11. Keep the usual accurate records of 
attendance and disbursement for 
transportation, 


12.Form 24 shall be filed with the 
Director, Division of Special Educa- 
tion, within ten days after the close 
of school or in any case not later 
than June 15. 


13. Homebound instruction, two-way 
radio facilities, etc. should be ar- 
ranged for those who cannot be 
enrolled in a special class. 
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Mrs. Ethel Cook. 


The problem of securing and main- 
taining an adequate supply of well- 
trained teachers for our public schools 
ranks paramount among the many 
educational issues now facing our na- 
tion. The increased enrollments, the 
current shortage of adequately trained 
teachers, and the promise of no im- 
mediate easing of the situation, make it 
imperative that we take steps to insure 
that the problem be alleviated, or at 
least not be permitted to become worse. 


One important aspect of this prob- 
lem is, of course, to determine factors 
that influence young people to choose 
their various life-time professions—in 
this case, teaching; and at the same 
time to assist those interested in teach- 
ing to realize the ultimate training 
required for the profession. In order 
to gain insight on the first phase of 
this total problem, the Research Com- 
mittee of the Indiana State Organiza- 
tion of the Delta Kappa Gamma So- 
ciety (National Honorary Society for 
Women Teachers) with the cooperation 
of thirty-one of the forty-three state 
chapters, undertook a statewide survey 
of high school seniors in Indiana to 
determine attitudes of these young peo- 
ple toward choosing the teaching pro- 
fession as a life work. The report to 
follow is a summary of this study. 

T'he problem and method of research. 
The purpose of the study was to de- 
termine (1) the number of high school 
seniors in Indiana who would be inter- 
ested in teaching as a life-time proies- 
sion, and likewise the number who 
were not interested in teaching: and 
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Factors Influencing High School Seniors to Choose or 
Not to Choose Teaching As A Profession 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE OF THE INDIANA ORGANIZATION OF DELTA KAPPA GAMMA 
(EDITED BY CHARLES HARDAWAY, DIRECTOR, RESEARCH AND TESTING 


(2) the reasons for selecting teaching 
or for not selecting teaching as a 
career. The data were secured by means 
of a questionnaire which was circu- 
lated and tabulated by the various 
local chapters of Delta Kappa Gamma 
throughout the State of Indiana. 


Summary of the findings. A tabula- 
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of America, and 537, or 3.9 per cent, 
had done Cadet Teaching. 


3. The 2,487 who expressed an int- 
erest in teaching listed a number of 
reasons for choosing teaching. The 
frequency of reasons together with the 
percentage expressing each reason fol- 
lows: 


Reasons for choosing teaching Number Per cent 
Enjoyment of teaching (working with children) 1,383 55.0 
Job opportunity in teaching 497 20.0 
Service to society, benefit mankind 465 18.7 
Security of job 460 18.5 
Interesting associates 202 8.1 
Idealism 184 7.4 
Vacations for travel and study 126 5.1 
Pleasing vocation 89 3.6 
Influence of a teacher 89 3.6 
Personal satisfaction 88 3.5 
Need for teachers a7 2.3 
Present interest in school 36 1.4 
Influence of relatives in the profession 28 1.1 
Parental pressure 19 8 

2.1 


All other reasons 


tion of the returns and an analysis of 
the data revealed the following find- 
ings, based on a return of 13,765 us- 
able questionnaires: 


1. Of the 13,765 students repre- 
sented, 2,487 or eighteen per cent, 
stated that they were interested in 
teaching; whereas 11,278, or eighty- 
two per cent, were not interested in 
teaching. (A previous study of similar 
nature conducted by a member of the 
committee in 1945 revealed that at that 
time only eight per cent of the high 
school seniors were interested in teach- 


j 
ing.) 


2. A very insignificant number had 
had actual teaching experience or di- 
rected experiences with the teaching 
profession while in high school. It was 
found that only 512, or 3.7 per cent 
had been members of Future Teachers 


4. The reasons for not choosing 
teaching expressed by the 11,278 high 
school seniors who were not interested 
in teaching are presented below with 
frequencies and percentages: (See page 
L11). 

Conclusions and recommendations. 
Based on the findings, the following 
conclusions together with recommenda- 


tions seem warranted: 


l. The number of high school sen- 
iors interested in teaching is insuffi- 
cient to really alleviate the problem of 
the teaching shortage. It is seen that 18 
per cent (or nearly one in five) stated 
an interest in teaching; however, it can 
be assumed that a number of these will 
not enter college for the required train- 
ing, and that a number who do enroll 
in college will not complete the re- 

(See Factors page 110) 
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One cannot be closely associated 
with his co-workers over an extended 
period of time—more than twenty- 
two years with some of .you—without 
feeling that you are among the most 
important people in the world. During 
this entire period we have worked as 
a team in an attempt to render the 
best possible service to Indiana State 
Teachers College and to the public 
which it serves. When we use the word 
“team” we are thinking of the splendid 
cooperation and the high ideals which 
have enriched, strengthened and en- 
hanced in many ways the contribution 


of our institution to the entire civiliza- 


A Tribute to My Associates 


HARRY E. ELDER 
REGISTRAR EMERITUS 
INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


tion of our time: if we have contrib- 
uted to the betterment of our time we 
have contributed to the improvement of 
the future, because the future is the 
child of the past and the present. 

It is almost axiomatic that each per- 
son has been influenced for the better 
or for the worse not only by inherit- 
ance but also by every sector of his 
environments. 


and physical 


For the past twenty-two years it has 


human 


been a privilege to serve with an office 
staff, a faculty, and two administra- 
tions of the highest ideals and ambi- 
tions. With human environment of 


such excellent quality one was constant- 


Memorial to Harold Bright 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF SOCIAL STUDIES 


of Harold Bright 


hangs in the front of the band room 


photograph 


at Indiana State Teachers College, a 
source of inspiration to Joseph Gremel- 
spacher, Director, who tries to instill 
into each band member the Bright 
variety of enthusiasm expressed in 
“Come on. Let’s get the job done.” 

One day in the fall of 1931, Presi- 
dent Hines sent for Mr. Bright, newly 
appointed assistant director of second- 
ary teaching. “Mr. Bright, Indiana 
State Teachers College has no band. 
We need one badly to pep up the ball 
games. You have had some experience 
with a county band. Do you think you 
could organize one here?” “If you want 
it. President Hines. I'll do it.” was Mr. 
Bright’s characteristic reply. And he 
did. 

He found students who could play; 
he scraped together instruments; he 
requisitioned the best talent from the 
city schools and a few local musicians 
and imbued them with a brand of 
enthusiasm. 


A snappy, quickstepping band head- 
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ed the homecoming parade down Wa- 
bash Avenue and executed maneuvers 
at the ball game in theafternoon. 
President Hines had provided uni- 
forms, for he said, “The group sounds 
like a band and should look like one.” 

Those early band members were 
loyal. One year five of the key mem- 
bers, who earned their way by playing 
in an orchestra, had an engagement at 
a tea dance at St. Mary’s of the Woods 
on homecoming afternoon. The or- 
chestra had to play. The band couldn't 
perform without them. What a di- 
lemma! But they were equal to the 
situation. 

The intermission at the dance and of 
the ball game were perfectly timed, so 
the boys jumped in the car at St. 
Mary’s the minute the dance intermis- 
sion began, changed from tuxedo to 
band uniform en route, arrived at the 
stadium at the beginning of the game 
intermission, paraded with the band, 
hopped into the car, changed back to 
tuxedo, and finished the program at 
the tea dance, having fulfilled the ob- 


ly inspired to contribute his best ef- 


forts toward the improvemert of the 
institution as a whole and to the civil- 
ization of which he is one human unit. 

Eternity is without a beginning or an 
ending; therefore, each person now 
always has been--potentially, 
at least--and always shall be! In other 
words you and you and you were po- 


living 


tentially existent from the days of cre- 
ation which began countless millions 
of years ago and you, in turn, influ- 
ence the lives of all persons who live 
today or who shall live in the eternity 
which lies ahead. Each one of us is 
like a pebble dropped into the ocean 
of humanity--each has influenced the 
level of humanity at least a mite--for 
better or for worse. We believe our 
group should be entered in the credit 
and not in the debit column. 


ligations of the day to the satisfaction 
of all. 

Mr. Bright excelled as leader in 
group singing because he loved to sing 
and to hear others sing. When his arms 
swung inward and his cheery voice 
rang out, “Ready. Go,” vocal chords 
were loosened and tones and monotones 
rang forth from happy people. His in- 


fectious smile drew responses even 
from those who thought they couldn’t 
sing. 


An active imagination made Mr. 
Bright a good storyteller. One group 
has never forgotten how he made 
Tecumseh and his followers appear 
just around the corner at Fort Harri- 
son. 

Mr. Bright wanted to help people be- 
cause he liked them. He soothed the 
bruised spirit of the fallen child as he 
examined the scratched knee. His 
words of approval brought renewed 
effort in older children and fellow 
teachers. He was beloved by college 
students. He was closer to student 
life and problems than many college 
professors, for his education had been 
spread over a long period of summer 
schools while he carried a school job 
during the winter. He knew how stu- 
dents felt. His patience with dis- 
gruntled student teachers who offered 
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alibis and tales of grievances was un- 
limited. 

Nothing was too much trouble for 
him to undertake for a prospective 
teacher. A drive to a distant part of 
the state for an interview for a job 
was not a chore but a pleasure. Nor 
did he forget the teachers in the field 
when opportunities for promotion 
came. 

World War II was extremely hard 
on Mr. Bright. It wrung his heart to 
see the boys off to war; and the anxiety 
of the long weeks when he could have 
no word from his own son tore his 
soul. He carried on an extensive cor- 
respondence, not the mimeographed 
letter variety, but personal letters with 
a large number of students in service. 
On returning many testified that those 
letters were sources of great comfort 
and courage to them in days of home- 


sickness and war weariness. They felt 
they had not been forgotten. 

Those persons who worked closest 
to Mr. Bright realized that he was nat- 
turally high tempered and overly sensi- 
tive to criticism. But they also recog- 
nized that he kept his temper under 
strict control and that he was most for- 
giving in spirit. He fell from _ the 
heights and rose from the depths equa- 
ly fast so remained on a seemingly 
even keel, pleasant with all, an ambas- 
sador of goodwill around a school. 

He was faithfull to his church from 
early childhood; singing in the choir, 
serving as an officer, teaching in the 
church school. The preparation of the 
weekly Sunday School lesson was an 
exciting experience as he was constant- 
ly on the lookout for material to make 
the interpretation of the lesson mean- 


ingful. 


He had faith in both man and God 
and believed in the power of prayer. 
Who would say that fervent nightly 
supplications made by him and his 
wife for the safe return of their son 
from war were in vain? 

One Sunday afternoon in February, 
1945 as he led the Shrine Choristers he 
was stricken suddenly—the first warn- 
ing of approaching illness. That he 
refused to retire was characteristic as 
work had been a part of his life from 
early youth. In May, 1946 the second 
warning came. He had to give up and 
he waited patiently for his sun to go 
down. The light failed on November 
15, 1946. 

To those who knew and loved Mr. 
Bright he seemed as genuine a war 
casualty as were many of those boys 
to whom he had written so conscient- 
iously and so sympathetically. 


Contribution of the Prussian Seminary Toward the 
Development of the Teachers College in America 


If the seed for the normal school 
movement in America was not trans- 
planted from Prussia then Henry 
Barnard’s Journals', and the reports 
of Horace Mann*, Calvin Stowe*, and 


Alexander Bache’ were distortions of 
truth. One need not delve into the writ- 
ings of these men, for a cursory exam- 
ination will reveal irrefutable evidence 
that the development of normal schools 


here was of Prussian origin. 


In 1735, the first seminary to train 
teachers was established in Prussia at 


1H. Barnard, The American Journal of Ed- 
ucation, Vol. 8; p. 57; F. C. Brownell, Hart- 
ford: 1859, 

“M. P. 


Vann, 


Mann, Life and Works or Horace 
Society: 1865. 
3C. E. Stove, Report titled, “Elementary Ed- 
ucation in Europe”, 


Boston: Historical 
delivered before the 
36th general assembly at Columbus, Ohio, 
December 18, 1838, and reprinted by Packer 
Barres and Parks, Harrisburg, 1838. , 

4A, Bache, Report on Education in Europe, 
Philadelphia: L. Bailey: 1839. 
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Stettin. By 1800, there were 156 teach- 
ers’ seminaries in the various provinces 
of Germany which were supported in 
whole or part by the government. In 
1820, the people of the United States 
were concerned about their school sys- 
tem especially the teacher situation. 
Teachers were employed who were un- 
fit, inexperienced, ignorant not only 
in the methods of teaching but also in 
subject matter, In the early Nineteenth 
Century many Americans visited Prus- 
sia to learn of their system of teacher 
training. In 1835, one of the visitors, 
the Reverend Charles Brooks of Massa- 
chusetts met a Dr. Julius, a Prussian 
Educator, who was coming to America 
to study prison conditions. During the 
forty-one day voyage these two men 
discussed American prison systems and 
Prussian Seminaries. Brooks, con- 
vinced that America should establish 


similar institution to train teachers. 


persuaded Dr. Julius to make a printed 


WEST CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


outline of the Prussian School System 
for the Massachusetts Legislature. The 
Prussian visitor also suggested that 
Brooks write to Victor Cousin, a 
French Educator, who had written a 
history of the Prussian school system 
for the French Government. 

Fortified with the result of his cor- 
respondence with Cousin, Brooks went 
on a strenuous speaking campaign 
covering 2,000 miles within the next 
two years. Pennsylvania was one of 
the States 


speeches stressed the necessity of Mas- 


included in his tour. His 
sachusetts establishing normal schools, 
owned, supported, and governed by 
the State, patterned after the Prussian 
system. His dissemination of informa- 
tion concerning the Prussian semin- 
aries produced tangible effects, for in 
1837 the Massachusetts’ legislature cre- 
ated the first State Board of Education 
in the 
Mann as secretary. Through Mann’s ef- 
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forts the first American Normal School 
opened its doors at Lexington on July 
3, 1839. The Seventh Report of Horace 
Mann written in 1843 gave the follow- 
ing account of his educational tour 


through Prussia: 


“Among the nations of Europe, Prus- 
sia has long enjoyed the most distin- 
guished reputation for the excellence of 
its schools. Its schools must be models 
for the imitation of the rest of 


Christendom.” 


Paralleling the works of Brooks 
and Mann were the contributions of 
Bache and Stowe. In 1836, Professor 
Alexander Bache, the first president 
of Girard College, visited Europe and 
upon his return published a volume of 
600 pages on European educational 
institutions with two chapters devoted 
to the Prussian Seminaries. 

During that same year the Ohio legis- 
lature assigned Calvin Stowe, professor 
of Biblical Literature in Lane Semin- 
ary, Cincinnati, to act as their agent 
and visit the Prussian Schools and re- 
port on their organization. In his re- 
port, completed in 1837, he outlined 
the detailed working of the teaching 
seminaries of Prussia and urged their 
establishment in Ohio. He suggested 
Ohio follow the Prussian Curriculum, 
and methods of management. In Febru- 
ary, 1838, Stowe was invited to give 
his report to the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature which authorized the printing 
of 7,000 copies to be made available 
for the common schools of the Com- 
monwealth. This report kindled the 
desire of influential people to establish 
normal schools in the state of Penn- 


sylvania. 


In 1835 Sara Austin translated into 


English Victor Cousin’s “Report on 


the State of Public Instruction in Prus- 
sia.” The name, “normal school” was 
taken from that report. Cousin had re- 
ferred to the Prussian Seminary as, 
“Ecole Normale’—a name we subse- 
quently decided to adopt: however. 
beyond this contribution the French 
system did not exercise any influence 


in America. 


With the presentation of these data, 
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it is hoped that a belated recognition of 
Prussia’s contribution to American edu- 
cation will emerge. 


Proposals 


(Continued from page 102) 


practice of reducing language to 
the capacities of children, instead 
of elevating their understandings 
to the style of elegance, may be 
carried to an extent not warranted 
by just views of improvement.* 


Space does not permit the inclusion 
or illustration of other century-old 
techniques, particularly those concern- 
ing the use of maps, charts and graphs. 


CONCLUSIONS 


What conclusions may be derived 
from this consideration of century-old 
proposals for improving the teaching 
of the social studies? Attention is 
given to 


(1) the requirements of the schools 


(2) the limitations of the teaching 
and learning process 


(3) the requirements of society 


Although no consistent line of im- 
provement can be shown up to 1850, 
ideas for change and amelioration of 
social studies teaching were many as 
evidenced in textbooks and in the sug- 
gestions of professional leaders. There 
was also a great improvement in that 
important aid to goed teaching, the 
textbooks,—especially considering the 
costs involved and what parents could 
or would pay for school books. 


Perhaps then, as now, the great prob- 
lem in achieving improvement in so- 
cial studies instruction was the more 
effective use by more teachers of what 
was available. Now, as then, the task 
for professional leadership is to 
awaken professional and educational 
consciousness among more teachers of 
the social studies. 


4*-Noah Webster, op. cit., pp. vi-vii. 


Attitudes 


(Continued from page 95) 


in this study after two years and one 
quarter of teacher education include 
the following: 


1. No real changes occurred in re- 
sponse to the question of why they 
want to be elementary school teachers. 


2. The focus in elementary school 
teaching changed from an emphasis 
on getting content across towards a 
concern about the developmental point 
of view. 


3. The things they will like about 
teaching remained about the same ex- 
cept the occupational advantages as 
an item definitely decreased in im- 
portance. 


4. Discipline faded as an item of dis- 
like about teaching, whereas, dislikes 
related to routine and marking and re- 
porting became stronger. 


5. Attitudes concerning character- 
istics of a good elementary school 
teacher remained about the same. 

6. Getting content “across’ and con- 
cern about discipline are two worries 
that were significantly reduced. On the 
other hand, more concern was indi- 
cated about adequate procedures, and 
about the first day or first week of 
school. 


Factors 


(Continued from page 107) 


to serve society, and (4) job security. 
It is seen that the influence of teachers 
in interesting young people in the 
teaching field is rather slight. It would 
seem that teachers themselves are in a 
strategic position to provide guidance, 
counselling, and encouragement to 
young people who are facing the prob- 
lem of making a decision relative to 
life-time careers. People in other pro- 
fessions are quite effective in recruit- 
ing numbers for their respective 
groups. It would seem only feasible that 
teachers could well follow the same pro- 
cedure, Perhaps, we in the profession 
are overlooking one of the most ef- 
fective means of recruiting fellow 
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Reasons for not choosing teaching Number Per Cent 
Lack of interest in teaching 2.821 25.0 
Salaries too low 2,529 22.4 


Appeal of other professions 


2,48 22. 


Undesirable working conditions: monotony, hours, 
work required, demands on the teacher, discipline 


problems, ete. 


Lack of necessary qualities for teaching 


Other plans, marriage, army, ete. 
Lack of opportunity for advancement 


Training required too extensive and too expensive 


Employed only part of year 

Social distinction of teachers 
Dislike of school or teachers. or both 
All others 


quired training. Although the trend is 
toward a slightly increasing number 
who choose teaching, the number is still 
inadequate. The first major action is 
to take direct means to interest a great- 
er number of young people in the teach- 
ing profession. 


2. The number of high school sen- 
iors who have had teaching experiences 
is small indeed. It is seen that approxi- 
mately four per cent had been members 
of Future Teachers of America, and 
that approximately the same number 
had had experiences in Cadet Teaching. 
No doubt there is extensive overlap- 
ping with these two categories. 


If an interest is to be developed in 
teaching, a concerted effort will need 
to be made in the public schools to 
acquaint the high school students with 
the teaching profession. This means 
there must be an expansion of pro- 
grams such as Future Teachers of 
America and Cadet Teaching or sim- 
ilar activities within the high school. 


3. The reasons presented by high 
school seniors for selecting teaching 
as a life-time profession are significant. 
The principal reasons advanced by the 
students interested in teaching are: (1) 
enjoyment of teaching or working with 
children, (2) job opportunities avail- 
able in the profession, (3) opportunity 
teachers by not taking more direct 
means to guide high school students 
into teaching. 


4. The main reasons presented by 
the group not interested in teaching 
are: (1) lack of interest in teaching, 
(2) salaries too low, (3) appeal of 
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other professions, (4) undesirable 
working conditions, and (5) lack of 


necessary qualities for teaching. 


Some of the reasons for not choos- 
ing teaching seem to be rather un- 
founded or exaggerated. It would ap- 
pear that only the teaching profession 
has undesirable working conditions. 
low salaries, extended and expensive 
training, and lack of opportunity. These 
elements are typical also for nearly all 
professions, yet youth seem to see only 
the glamorous aspects of other profes- 
sions, and undesirable aspects of the 
teaching profession. It must be remem- 
bered that other professions have their 
undesirable aspects too. Are we failing 
to exhibit the teaching profession int 
its proper light? It is undoubtedly true 
that the undesirable features of teach- 
ing have been publicized at the ex- 
features: 


whereas the reverse is true wiih other 


pense of the worthwhile 
professions. We need to alter our ap- 


proach of publicity in this manner. 


a Although this study does not in- 
clude all aspects of the problem of 
getting more young people into the 
teaching profession, perhaps the find- 
ings can be utilized to some extent by 
those directly concerned with the prob- 
lem of securing teachers. It would 


be deemed desirable to conduct a 
follow-up of these high school seniors 
who expressed an interest in teaching 
to determine the number who were un- 
able to carry through on their desire 
to become teachers and to determine 
the factors which prevented them from 


realizing their goals. 


Book Reviews 


A Concise Survey of American Litera- 
ture. By Alan Wykes. New York: 
Library Publishers, 1955. Pp. 200. 
$3.75. 

A Concise Survey of American Lit- 
erature is a study by an English writer 
for an English audience. Since the 
title of the work clearly indicates that 
it is a “concise survey,” we should not 
quibble unduly over its omissions, 
but we may be concerned about its 
proportions. Thus Wykes devotes ten 
pages to the literature of America from 
Johre Smith through Jonathan Ed- 
wards—a period of some one hundred 
and fifty years: another ten pages 
covers the period from the middle of 
the eighteenth century to Charles 
Brockden Brown. Oa the other hand 
almost one-half of the text (86 pages in 
200) 


L900 to the present. Such proportions 


is devoted to the period from 


seem out of keeping with the signifi- 
cance of the literature discussed. Some 
aspects of our earlier literature are 
wholly ignored; the only reference to 
American drama before 1900 is a brief 
comment on Godfrey’s Prince of Par- 
thia. About ten pages are devoted to 
American drama after 1900. 
Although the critical interpretations 
are necessarily brief, they are usually 
sound, But even a cursory reading re- 
veals many factual errors and a few 
serious faults of judgment. Thus the 
statement is made that Benjamin Frank- 
lin founded the Saturday Evening 
Post. This is a common misconception. 
Actually the only connection between 
the Saturday Evening Post aud Frank- 
lin is that the magazine was first issued 
from an office once occupied by Frank- 
621, thirty- 
after Franklin’s death. 
The title of John Dickinson’s best 


known work is Letters from a Farmer 


lin. The Post appeared in 


one years 


in Pennsylvania, not Letters of a 
Farmer in Pennsylvania. 

The generally accepted spelling of 
Freneau is not Frenau. 

To say that Whittier knew “less than 
nothing about 


[slavery] as a real 


problem” is a serious misstatement. 
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It would be more accurate to say that 
he knew more than most of his con- 
temporaries about the problems of 
slavery. 

Thoreau’s cabin at Walden was not 
a “log cabin.” And further, the state- 
ment that Thoreau “continually signi- 
fied his disapproval by withdrawal” 
overlooks entirely his great “Plea for 
John Brown.” Nor is it accurate that 
Thoreau’s early life was spent in the 
household of Emerson. Thoreau re- 
sided in Emerson’s house in 1841-1843. 
and again from 1847 to 1849 (in the 
latter period Emerson himself was in 
rope). 

We do not know if Poe’s father died 
when Edgar was two years old. The 
last record that we have of the father 
is dated in July, 1810, a year and a 
half after Edgar’s birth. The father 
may have deserted his family; at any 
rate, we do not know when he died. The 
statement that Poe was “court-mar- 
tialled and cashiered” from the army 
ignores his Honorable Discharge of 
1829. Later he entered West Point; he 
was dismissed from here in 1831 for 
disobedience of orders and neglect of 
military duty. At the time of his death 
he did not collapse in a street in Bal- 
timore and never regain Consciousness. 
He was found in a sorry state in Cooth 
and Sergeant’s Tavern in Baltimore, 
and he did regain consciousness before 
his death. 

Mr. Wvykes states that Nathaniel 
Hawthorne was born in Salem in i804 
and did not leave the town until ten 
years before his death. But he was at 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine, 
for four years; he worked at the Boston 
Customs Office from 1839-40; he 
settled in Concord after his marriage in 
1842. Later he lived for brief periods 
in Lenox and West Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, 

Mr. Wykes implies that the Atlantic 
Monthly paid Bret Harte ten thousand 


dollars a year over a period of years: 
actually this contract with the Atlantic 
Monthly lasted one year. It was not 
renewed. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin did not appear 
ten years before the Civil War. It was 
published in 1852; Fort Sumter was 
fired upon on April 12, 1861. 

Kdith Wharton’s The Age of Inno- 
cence won the Pulitzer Prize in 1920, 
not in 1921. 

Willa Cather was born in 1873, not 
in 1876. She was Managing Editor of 
McClure's Magazine, not Editor, And 
for Mr. Wykes to observe that Marian 
Forrester (A Lost Lady) became a 
“bawdy goodtime girl” is surely a 
scrious misjudgment. 

These are some of the more obvious 
errors in Mr. Wykes’ study; perhaps 
not many of them are overwhelmingly 
serious, but they do cast an unhappy 
light over the whole. The book closes 
with a bibliography of only twenty- 


four titles. The index is not complete. 


Joseph S$. Schick 
Professor of English. 


Concise Dictionary of American Gram- 
mar and Usage. By R. C. Whitford and 
J. R. Foster. New York, N.Y. 
Philosophical Library, 1955, pp 168 
$4.50 

The Concise Dictionary is designed 
for anyone who wishes to write the 
American language clearly, forcefully. 
and correctly: it is especially recom- 
mended by its authors for college fresh- 
men or other students in composition 
and their instructors, 

The book is arranged alphabetically 
to present words for consideration and 
discussions of materials helpful for 
written or oral discourse. Each word is 
followed by its meanings, its pronun- 
ciation if there is any question con- 


cerning it, and its level of usage — 
standard, colloquial, slang, or vulgar. 
Some words have been included to aid 
British visitors; at the same time 
Americans are warned against certain 
expressions which would be offensive 
to our cousins on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 


The discussions, arranged in the 
same alphabetical listing with the 
words, range through the basic ele- 
ments of grammar, rhetoric, and princi- 
ples of writing. Help is given on such 
matters as the parts of speech, explana- 
tions of poetic devices, the writing of 
letters, and even on the art of reading. 

In a foreword the authors stress the 
positive approach of the Concise 
Dictionary. They try, they say, to offer 
effective new ways of speaking which 
have been approved by modern day 
writers of good repute. Words formerly 
listed as being slang or vulgarisms 
may now be accepted as colloquial; 
some formerly colloquial are now 


found in standard literary diction. 
Authors Whitford and Foster also 
suggest that the student, college fresh- 
man or others, may turn for help to 
general discussions on types of writing, 
to punctuation, or to definitions; that 
the instructor need indicate on the 
student paper only the first letter of 
the name, fault, or rhetorical principal 
which the offender should investigate. 
The casual reader may spend some 
interesting minutes leafing through 
the book, finding such contrasts as 
A-homb and absquatulate, AWOL and 
Brooklynese, carpet-bagger and exts- 
fallout’ and 


jitterbug and koala, nemesis and neu- 


tentialism, gesundheit, 
tron, ete., through zoom and swieback 
if his curiosity leads him through the 


ene hundred sixty-eight pages. 
Helen MeGaughey 


Assistant Professor of English 
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Evening and Saturday Classes 


at 


State Ceachers College 


FALL TERM, 1956 


Indiana State’s schedule of evening and Saturday classes is designed to provide 
opportunity to all persons in driving distance of Terre Haute, who can not register for 
regular day classes, to advance their professional, vocational or cultural status. 


Registration Dates-Kegistration Office 

Chursday, Sept. 13 ~- 4:30-8:30 p.m. 

Saturday, Sept. 15 -- 8:O00-/2:00 noon 
September 20, 21, 22,24, 25, during regular office hours 


EDUCATION 
Administration 
Audio-Visual Education 
Guidance 
Measurement 
Psychology 
Research 
School Law 


ENGLISH 
Basic Communications 
Creative Writing 


MATHEMATICS 
General Math 
Teaching Methods 


ART 
Contemporary Trends 
Modern Art 


BUSINESS 
Accounting Principles 
Business Education 
Business Law 
Introduction to Business 
income Tax Procedures 
Life Insurance 
Office Management 


COURSES 


SCIENCE 
Geography 
Biological Science 
Physical Science 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Industrial Arts for 
Elementary Teachers 


PHILOSOPHY 
Great Books 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Agricultural Economics 
History 
Industrial Sociology 
Labor Economics 
Social Anthropology 
Social Psychology 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 
Librarianships 


MUSIC 
Oratorio 
Keyboard Experience 


SPEECH 
Play Production 
Television Broadcasting 


For further information, write, phone, or call the Division of Extended Services, 


Indiana State Teachers College, Administration Building, Room 2, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
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INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


Calendar 1956 1957 
Fall Quarter, 1956 


September 16, Sunday Reception for freshmen and freshmen arrival in residence 
halls 


September 17, 18, Monday, Tuesday Freshman and new student orientation and registration. 


September 19, Wednesday Registration of all students other than freshmen. Fresh- 
man orientation continued. 


September 20, 21, Thursday, Friday All classes meet both days. (No floats) 
September 29, Saturday Homecoming 


October 24, Wednesday College closes at 3:50 p.m. for Indiana State Teachers 
Association Annual District Meetings. 


October 29, Monday Classes resumed. 
November 2, Friday Mid-quarter. 


November 21, Wednesday College closes at 3:50 p.m. for Thanksgiving vacation. 
College offices closed. 


November 26, Monday College opens; classes resumed. 
December 14, Friday Fall Quarter closes at 3:50 p.m. 
December 22-26, inclusive College offices closed. 


Winter Quarter, 1957 


January 3, Thursday Registration, freshman orientation. 
January 4, 5, Friday, Saturday All classes meet. (No floats) 
January 7, Monday 87th Founders Day 

February 8, Friday Mid-quarter. 

March 22, Friday Winter Quarter ends at 3:50 p.m. 


Spring Quarter, 1957 


March 26, Tuesday Registration. 

March 27-29 (inclusive) All classes meet daily. (No floats) 

May 3, Friday Mid-quarter. 

May 30, Thursday College and offices closed for Memorial Day. 
June 8, Saturday Alumni-Senior Day. 

June 9, Sunday Baccalaureate Services at 11:00 a.m. 

June 9, Sunday Commencement Exercises at 6:00 p.m. 

June 14, Friday Spring Quarter ends at 3:50 p.m. 


First Summer Term, 1957 


June 17, Monday Registration. 
June 18, Tuesday Classes meet. 
July 19, Friday First Summer Term ends. 


Second Summer Term, 1957 


July 22, Monday Registration. 
July 23, Tuesday Classes meet. 
August 23, Friday Second Summer Term enas 


